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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
——$—<————————————— 

UpfThis particular corner of the Mirror has of late 
been occupied with poetry of a ‘much higher order than 
the usual poetical contributions to the newspayer press. 
We refer with pleasure to Mrs. Dumont’s recent “Stan- 
cas,” to Mr.Little’s “ Hills of Judah,” (both af which 
have hadextensivetirculation,) and to the beautiful lines 
headed “ Woman,” ip our last. There are also drops from }} 
the pure fountain in the following production of a friend 
—verses which show thatthe divine afflatus has been 
breathed upon the writer. ]—Ed. Mirror. 

For the Cincinnati Mirror. 
LIFE. 
Alas! the hopes of youth are vain, 
They smile, and then ‘mi dows vanish ; 
Their life is but a fev’rish 
Whose burniag dream chill Time will banish. 








In youth we dream of treasures vast 

Which Time for us hath in his- keeping;— 
Our youth decays, yet to its last, 

Bright visions fit, and haunt our sleeping. 
We gaze on Wisdom’s ample page, 

And fondly dream of future glofy ;" 
This phantom lures us until age 

Hath dimm‘d our light, or sealed our story. 
The words of friends with .promise glow— 

Their faith we think will live forever;— 
Ambition and the grave shall show 

That words are breath, that ties wilt sever. 


Ere age hath quench'd our youthful fire, 
We love and dream of joys ynefiding:--_ _ 
But what avails Love's wild desire, 
Where smiles and tears so oft are blending? 


Death hates those hearts which truly love,— 
The Tyrant Hath no sigh for sorrow ;— 
Ob! oft, too oft, do fond hearts prove, 
All joys to-day, but wrecks to-morrow. 
To Fame's proud field we eager turn, 
And swear our banner shall wave o’er it: 
We fight and fall, or live to spurn . « 
The paltry deed, and honors for it. 
Too oft is Love a brilliant cheat, 
A lurid star which "lumes‘our madness: 
_ Fame becks us on with bright deceit, 
To heastless toil, from homes of gladness. 
And what is Wisdom, but to drink 
The gall. which from past error rushes? 
Ambition sips, yet on the brink x 
. Which Ruio slimes, his Lethe gushes. 
And whiat is Fame? it is a chance : 
That gilds the hope which long bath bound us,— 


To stand alone on eartit’s expanse, 
a 6 While ghosts of lov'd things flit around ust 


To stand and gaze upon thé Past; = 
Is but to sigh o'er prospects — 
Our vision 10 the Future cast, 
Is but ‘to wake, and feel benighted. 
And this is.Life! a splendid woe! 
A cloud upon’a treacherous heaven, 
Fring'd by false Hope’s delusive glow, 
Shreded, and torn, as onward driven! 


T.H.S. 


|| with apathy to the softest melody, and turn with 


IP[As Paulding’s “ Weetward Ho !” has excited con- 
siderable interest, on account of the “truly and émphat- 
jically” backwoods characters which it is said to. “ bedy 
forth,” and as we have denied if the possession of this 
| very captivating merit, we feel it our duty to give dur 
reader$ @n_idea of what we conceive to be-a true and 
legitimate son of the “ far west,” in. its earlier days» 
p¥e eannot do this better than by copying from the 
Western Souvenir, Mr. Neville’s very accurate. portrait, 
‘of the somewhat celebrated: “ Mike Fink.””” We know. 
that se of our readers who have not read it, wil 
thafk us for the treat. Those who have, may pass a half 
hour pleasantly by comparing Mikewith Mr. Paulding’s 
“Capt. Sam Hugg.’ Miké will show his superiority 
over the Captain, we upprehend, “in more ways then 
one. "Ed. Mirror. . 

THE LAST OF THE BOATMEN. 
BY MORGAN NEVILLE, ESQ. 


I embarked a few years since, at Pittsburgh, 
for.Cincinnati, on board of a steam boat—more 
with a view of realising the. possibility of a 
speedy return against the current, than in obe- 
dience tothe call of either business or pleasure. 
It was a voyage of specilation. I was born on 
the banks of the Ohio, and the only vessels as- 
sociated with my early recollections were the ca- 
noes of the Indians, which brought to Fort Bjtt 
their annual cargoés of skins and bear’s ojl.— 
The Flat boat of Kentucky, destined only to 


many years of interval, the Keel Baat of the 
Ohio, and the Barge of the Mississippi. were in- 
troduced for the convenience of the infant com- |} 
|merce of the West. 

At the period, at which I have duted my trip 
to Cincinnati, the steam hoat -had made but: few 
H voyages back. to Pittsburg. We were generally 
skeptics. as to its practicability. The mind was 
not, prepared for the change that was aboyt to 
{| take place ‘in the West. It is now consumma- 
ted; and we yet look back with astonishment at 
ithe result... 

The rudest inhabitant of: our forests ;—the 
man whose mind is least of all imbued with a 
relish for the picturesque—who would gaze 
with vacant stare at the finest painting—listen 


indifference from a.mere display of ingenious 
mechanism, is struck with the sublime power 
and self-moving majesty of a steam boat ;—lin- 
gers on the shore where it passes—and: follows 
its rapid, arid almost magic course with silent 
admiration. The steam engine in five years’ 
has enabled us to anticipate a state of things, 
which in the ordinary course of events, it would 
have required a century to have produced. The 


Jasvor prin’ i cely surpassed it in its bene- 
wel né 















float with the current, next appeared; and after} 


as 








F Inthe old world, the places of the greatest inte- 


rest to the. philogophic ‘traveller are ruins; and 
monuments, that speak of faded splendor, and 
departed gloty. . ‘The‘troken columns of ‘Tadmor 
—thé sHapeless ruins of Babylon, are rich in mat- 
terfor almost endless speculatiou. Far different - 
is the ‘case in the western regions of America. 
The stranger views here, with wonder, the rar 
pidity with which cities spring up in forests ; 
and with which barbarisni retreats before the 
approach of art and: civilization. ~The reflec- 
tion possessing the most intense interest is—not 
what has been the character of the country, but 
what shall be her fiiture desfiny. 


As we coasted along this cheerful scene, oné 

lreflection qgossed my mind to diminish the plea- 

sure it excited. ‘Fhis was capsed by the sight 

of the ruins of tlie once. splendid mansion of 
Blannerhassett.. Thad spent some happy hours 

here, when it wasthe favorite residence of taste 

and hospitality.. I had seen it when, a lovely 
and accomplished woman presided—shedding a™ 
charm around, which made it as inviting, though 

not so dangerous, us“ the island of Calypso ;— 

«whe its liberal and polished owner made it the 

resort of every stranger, who “had any preten- | 
sions to literature or science.—I had beheld it 

again under more auspicious circumstances :— 

when its proprietor, in a moment of visionary 

‘speculation, had abandoned this earthly paradise 

to follow an adventarcr—himself the dupe of 
others, A military banditti held possession, 

acting ¢‘by authority.”” ‘The embellisments of 
art and taste disappeared beneath the touch of 
a‘band of Vandals: and the beautiful domain 

which: presented, the imposing appeatance of a 

palace, and which had cost a fortune’ in the erec- 

tien, was changed in one night-into a scene of 
devastation! The chimneys of the house re- 

mained for some years—the insulated monument 

of the folly of their owner, and pointed out to the 

stranger tlre place where once stood the temple 

of hospitality. Drift wood covered the pleasure 

ground ; and the massive, cut stone, that formed 

thé columns of the gateway, were scattered more 

widely than the, fragments. of ‘the Egyptian 

Memnon. 


= 


~ When we left. Pittsburgh, the season had not 
far advanced in vegetation. But as we proceed- 


jed, the change was more rapid than the differ- 


ence of latitude justified. “I had frequently ob- 
served this in former voyages: but it never was 
so-striking, as'en the present otcasion. The 
old mode of travelling, in the sluggish flat boat, 
seemed to give time fot the change of season ; 
but now a few hours carried us into-a different 
climate. We met spring with all her laughing 
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train of: flowers and verdure; rapidly advancing atthe tin cup for a quart—off hand—and you declined, and took,leavé of the thoughtless eres. char 
from the south. The buck-eye, cotton-wood, || must be judge.” tures: In afew minutes afterwards, we obser- port 
and maple, had already assumed, in thts region,|| ‘I understood Mike at once, and yn any other their * Keel” wheeling into the current,— they 
the rich livery of summer. ‘The thousand ‘va-lfgccasion, should havé remonstrated, and prevei)+||the gigantic form of Mike, bestriding the large ther 
rieties of the floral kingdom spread a gay car-|{ted the dering trial of skill. But I was ac-|{steering oar, and the others arranging them. wit, 
pet over the luxuriant bottoms. on each eide'o companied by a couple of English tourists, who||selve® in their places in front of the cabin, that of 
the river. The thick woods resounded with the||had scacely ever been-beyond the sound of Bow|lextended nearly the whole length of the bo, 
notes of the feathered tribe—each striving to||Bells; and who were travelling post over the||covering merchandize. of inimense value, A; sing 
outdo his “neighbor in noise, if not in melody.|| United Sthtes to’‘make up a book of observations||they left the shore, they gave the Indian yell; a 
We had not yet reached ‘the -region of paro-||on our manners and customs. There were, also,||and broke out into a sort of unconnected chorus er, 
quets ;. hut the clear-toned whistle of the cardi-||among the paseugers, a few bloods from Phila-||—-commencing with— the 
nal was heard inevery bush; and the cat-bird’ delphia and Baltimore, who could conceive of “ Hard upon the beectt oar! ~ wit 
was endeavoring, with its. usaat-zeal, to rival}/nothing equal to Chesnut or Howard Streets; ° Pe hasty g | wre h a the 

: aie ¢ e way to a > ay ( 
the powers.of the more gifted mocking-bird. - ||and who expressed great disappointment. at not Long while ago.’ 

A few hours brought us.to one of those stop-||being able to find terrapins and oysters-at every|| In afew moments the boat “ ‘nih the chute” 
ping ‘points, known by the name-of ‘‘ wooding/|village—marvellously lauding the comforts of|lof Letart’s Falls, and disappeared behind the 
places.” It was. situated immediately above} Rubicum’s. - My tramontane pride was aroused; || point, with the rapidity of an Arabian courser, 
Letart’s Falls. The boat, obedient to the wheel and I resolved : to give -them.ani opportanity of|| Our travellers returned to the boat, lost in 

of the pilot, made a graceful: sweep towards the seeing a Western Lion—for such Mike undoubt- speculation on the scene, and the bejpgs they 
island’ above the. chute, and rounding to, @p-|jedly was—in all his glory. The-philanthropist||had just beheld, and no doubt, the circumstance 
proached the wood pile. -As the boat drew near||may Start, And accuse me of want of humanity.||has been rolated a thousand times with all the b 
the shore, the escape steam reverberated through}|1 deny the charge, and refer for apology to one}/necessary amplification of finished tourists, : 
the forest and hills, like the chafed bellowing of||of the best understood principles of human ma-|| Mike Fink may ‘be viewed, as the correct e 
the caged tiger. The root of @ tree, concealed|jture, representative of a classof men now extinct ; 
beneath the water, preventéd the boat fronr get-||: Mike, followed. by ebrerel of his crew; Ted the ||but who onte possessed as marked a character,ag 
ting sufficiently near the bank, and it became|| way to a beech grove, some little distance, front ||that of the Gypsies of England, or the Lazaroni 
necessary to use the paddles totake a different||the landing. I invited my fellow passengers to||of Naples. The period of their existence was 
position. ~ witness the scene. On arriving at the spot, a}ndt more than a third of a century. The charac- 
“Back out! Mannée! and try @ again !’’||stout, bull-headed boatman, dressed ia a hunting||ter was created by the introduction of trade on 
exclaimed a yoice from the shore. s¢ Throw||shirt—but bare-footed—in wham I recognized a||the Western.waters; and ceased with the suc- 
your pole wide~and brace off !—or you'll ran|| younger brother of Mike, drew @ line with his||cessful establishment of the steam boat. 
against asnag!” toe; and stepping off thirty yards—turned|| There is something inexplicable in the fact, 

This was a kind of language long familiar to|jround fronting his brother—took a tin cup,||that there could be men found, for ordinary wa- 
.us.onthe Ohio. It was a sample of the siang||which hung from his-belt, and placed it on his||ges, who would abandon the systematic, but 

of the keel boatmen. ‘ head. Although I had seen this feat performed ||not laborioug pursuits of agriculture, to follow 

The speaker was immediately cheered by al|before, I acknowledge, I felt uneasy, whilst this|/a life, of all others, except that of the soldier, 
dozen of voices from the deck; and: I recogni-||silent preparation was going on. - But I had not||distinguished by the greatest exposure and pri- 
zed in him the person of an old acquaintance,|| much time for reflection; for this’ second Albert||vation. The occupation of a boatman was more 
familiarly known tome from my boyhood. Hel|exclaimed— ; . .. |fealculated to destroy the constitution, and to 
was leaning catelessly against a large beech;|} “‘ Blaze away, Mike! and let’s have the}|shorten life, than any other business. In ascen- 
and as his left arm negligently presséd a rifle to||quart.”’ ' ||ding the river, it was a continued series of toil, 

his side, presented a figure, that Salvator would|| “My” “* compagnons de voyage,” as soon as||rendered more irksome by the snail like rate, 
have chosen from a. million, as a model for hist|they recovered from the first effect of théir|lat which they moved. The boat was propelled 
wild and gloomy pencil: His stature was up- astonishment, exhibited a disposition to inter-|/by poles, agdinst which thé shoulder was pla- 
‘wards of six feet, his proportions perfectly sym-||fere. But Mike, throwing back his left leg,||ced; and the whole strength and skill of the in- 
metrical, and exhibiting the evidence of Hereu-||levelled his rifle at the bead of his brother. Inj|/dividual were applied in this manner. As the 
lean powers. ‘To a stranger, he would havel| this horizontal position the weapon remained for||boatmen mioved along the running board, with 
seemed a complete mulatto. Long exposure to||some seconds as immoveable, as if the arm||their heads nearly touching the plank on which 
the sun and weather on the lower Ohio and Mis-|| which held it, was effected by no pulsation. they walked, the effect produced on the mind of 
sissippi had changed his skin; aud but forthe|| ‘* Elevate your piece a little lower, Mike! or|lanobserver was similar to that, on beholding 
fine European cast of his countenance, he might}| you will pay the corn,” eried the imperturbable the ox; rocking before an overloaded cart.” Their 
have passed for the principal warrior of- some}} brother. bodies, naked to their waist for the purpose of 
powerful-tribe. Although at least fifty years}/° I know not if the advice was obéyed or not ;||moving with greater ease, and of enjoying the 
of age, his hair was as black as the-wing of the|] but the sharp crack of the rifle immediately fol-||breeze of the river, were exposed to the burning 
raven. Nextto his skin be wore a red ‘flannel||lowed, and the cup flew off thirty-or forty yards||suns of summer, and td the rains of autumn. 
shirt, covered by a blue capot, ornamented with || rendered unfit for future service. There was aj}After a hard day’s push, they would take their 
white fringe. On his feet were moccasins, and||cry of admiration from the strangers, who pres-||«« fille,” or ration of whiskey, and having swal- 
a broad Jeathern belt, from which hung, suspend-||sed forward to see, if.the fool-hardy boatman|!lowed a miserable supper of meat: half burnt, 
ed in a sheath, a ‘large “knife, encircled his||was really safe. He remained as immoveable|land of bread half baked, stretch themselves, 
waist. as if he had been a figure hewn -out of stone.|| without covering, on the deck, and slumber till 

As soon as the ‘steam boat became stationary,||!¥e had.not even winked, when the ball struck ithe steersman’s call invited them tothe morning 


the cabin passengers jurhped on shore. On as-||the cup within two inches of his sku. - -||* fillee.”: Notwithstanding this, the boatma 
“~ ’ 
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cending the bank, the figure I have ‘just descri-|j “Mike has won!” Texclaimed; and my decision ||life had charms as irresistible as those pres 
bed advanced to offer me his hand... ; was the signal which, according to their rules||by the splendid’ illusions of the stage. 
*s How are you, Mixe?” saidk ~ permitted him of the target to move from his|jabandoned the comfortable farms of their fath- 
** How goes it?” replied the boatman—grasp-|| position. No more sensation was exhibited ers, and apprentices fled from- the service of 
ing my hand with a squeeze, that I can compare|jamong | the boatmen, than if a common wager ||their masters. There was a captivation in the 
to nothing, but that of of a blacksmith’s vice. ‘had been won. The bet being decided, they hur-|}idea of ‘going down the river ;” and the youth 
‘Tam glad to see you, Mannee!” continued|jried back to their boat, giving ge. friends||ful boatman who had “pushed a keel” from 











he in hisabrupt manner. I am going to shoot||an invitation to partake of 4 t.? Wel|New Orleans, felt-all the pride of a young-mer- 
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chant, after his first voyage to ari’ English sea- 
port. From an exclusive association together, 
they had formed a kind of slang pecular te 
themselves; end from the constant exercise 

wit, with ‘‘the squatters” on shore, and crews 
of other boats, they acquired .a quickness, and 
smartness of vulgar retort, that’ was quite amu- 
sing. The frequent battles they were engaged 
in with the boatmen of different parts of the riv- 


er, and with the less civilized inhabitants of 


the lower Ohio, and Mississippi, invested them 


with that ferocious reputation, which has made 


them spoken of throughout Europe’ 


On boatd- of the boats thus navigated, our 
merchants entrusted valuable cargoes, without 
insurance, and with no other guarantee than the 
receipt of the steersman, who possessed no prop- 
erty but his boat ; and the confidence so reposed 


was geldom abused. 


Among these men, Mike Fink stood an ac- 
Endowed 
by nature with those qualities.of intellect, that 
give the possessor influence, he would have been 
a conspicuous member of any society, in whichhis 
' An acute observer 
of human nature, has said—‘‘ Opportunity alone 


knowledged leader. for many years. 


lot might have been cast. 


makes,the hero. Change but their situations 


and Cesar would have been but the best wrest- 
, With a figure cast in a 
mould that added much of the symmetry of an 
Apolleto the limbs of a Hercules, he possessed 


ler on the green.” 


gigantic strength; and accustomed from an ear 
ly period of life‘to brave the dangers of a fron 
tier life, his character was noted-for the mos 
daring intrepidity. At the court of Charle 


magne, he might have been-a Roland ; with thé 
Crusaders, he would have been the favorite of 
the Knight of the Lion-heart ; and in our revo- 
lution, he would have ranked with the Morgans 
and Putnams of the day. He was the hero of 
a hundred fights, and the leader in a thousand 
From Pittsburg to St. Lou- 
is, and New Orleans, his fame was established 


daring adventures, 


Evety farmer on the shore kept-on good term 


with Mike—otherwise, there was no safety for 
his property. Wherever he was an enemy, like 
his great prototype Rob Roy, he levied the con- 
tribution of Black Mail for the use of his boat., 
Often at night, when his tired companions slept, 
he would take an excursiou of five or six miles, 
and return before morning, rich in spoil. -On 
the Ohio, he was known.among his companions 
by the appellation of the “Snapping Turtle ;” 
and on the Mississippi, he was called - “The 


Snag.” 


At the early age of seventeen, Mike’s charac- 
ter was displayed, by enlisting himself in a 
corps of Scouts—a body of irregular rangers, 
which was employed on the North-western fron- 
tiers of Pennsylvania, to watch the Indians, and 


to give notice of any threatened inroad. 


Atthat time, Pittsburgh was on the extreme 


verge of white population, and the spies, wh 


| were constantly employed, generally extended 

their explorations forty or fifty miles to the west 
of this post. They Went out, singly, lived as 
did the Indian, and ‘in every respect, became 
perfectly assimilated in habits, taste, and feeling, 
With the red men of the desert. A kind of bor- 
der warfare was kept up, and the scout thought 


itas praiseworthy ‘to bring in the scalp of a 
Shawriee, as the skinof a panther. He would 
remain in the woods for weeks together, using 
parched corn for bread, and depending on his ri- 
fle for his meat—and slept at night. in pe 
comfort, rolled in-his blanket. ‘ , 
In this corps, whilst yeta stripling, Mike ac-' 
quired a reputation for boldness, and cunning, 
far beyond his companions. A thousand legends 
illustrate the fearlessness of his character. 
There was one, whichhe told, himself, with 
much pride, and which made an indelible impres- 
sion on my boyish memory. He had been out 
on the hills of Mahoning,, when, to use his own 
words, “he saw signs of Indians being about.” 
He had discovered the recent print of the mac- 
cesin on the grass; ‘and fond drops of the fresh 
blood of a deer on the gréen bush. - He became 
cautious, skulked for sometime inthe deepest 
thickets of hazle and briar;-and for several 
days, did not discharge his rifle. He subsisted 
patiently on parched corn and jerk, which he 
had dried on his first coming into the woods. 
He gave no alarm to thé settlements, because 
he discovered with perfect certainty, thatthe 
enemy consisted of a small hunting party, who. 
were receding from tlie Alleghany. 

‘As he was creeping along one. morning, with 
the stealthy tread. of a cat, his eye fell upon a 
beautiful buck, browsing on the edggof a bar- 
ren spot, three hundred-“yards distant. The 
temptation was too strong for the .woodsmah, 
and he résolved to have a shot at every hazard. 
Re-priming his gun, and picking his flint, he 
made his approaches in the usual noisless man- 
\ner. At the.moment he reached the spot, from 
which he méant to take his aim,-he observed a 
large savage, intent upon the same object, ad- 
vancing from a direction ‘a little different from 
his own. Mike shrunk behind a tree, with the 
quickness of thought, and keeping his eye fix- 
ed on the hunter, waited the result with pa- 
tience. . In a few monients the ‘Indian halted 
within fifty paces, and levelled his piece at the 
deer. Inthe meanwhile, Mike. presented. his 
rifle at the body of the:savage; and at the mo- 
ment the smoke issued. from the gan of the lat- 
ter, the bullet of Fink passed through the red 
man’s breast. He uttered a yell, and fell dead 
at the same instant with the deer. Mike re- 
loaded his rifle, and remained in’ his covert for 
some minutes, to ascertain whether there were 











t 


self, that life was extinguished, turned his at- 
tention to the buck, and took ‘from the carcase 
those pieces, suited to the process of jerking. — 
In the mean time, the country was filling up 
with a white population; and in-a few yéars the 
réd men, with the exception of a few fractions 
of tribes, gradually receded to the Lakes and 
beyond the Mississippi. _ The corps of Scouts 
was abolished, after having acquired habits, 
which unfitted them for the pursuits of civili- 
zed society. Some incorporated themselves 
with the Indians ; and others, from a strong at- 


i) 


the boatmen, then just becoming a distinct class. 
Among these was.our hero, ‘Mike Fink, whose 

















more enemies at hand.’. He then ‘stepped up to 
the prostrate savage, and having satisfied him-|| 


tachment’ to their erratic mode of life, joined |}. 





years, he was as celebrated on the rivers of the 
West, ashe had been inthe woods, = 

. I gave to my fellow travellers the substance 
of the foregoing narrative, as we sat on deck by 
moonlight, and cut awiftly through the magnifi- 
cent sheet of water between Letart and Great 
Kanhawa. ‘It was one of those beautiful nights 
which permitted every thing to be seen with 
sufficient distinctness to avoid danger;—yet- 


created a certain degree of iliusion, that gave 


reins to thé .imagination. The outline of the- 
river hills lost all its harshness; and the occa- 
sional bark of a house dog from the. shore, and 
the distant scream of the solitary loon, gave in- 
creased effect to the scene. It was altogether 


Hso delightful, that the hours. tilh morning flew 


swiftly by, whilst our travellers dwelt with rap- 
ture on the surrounding scenery, which shifted 
every moment like the capricious changes of the 
kaleidescope—and listening to tales of border 
warfare, as they were brought to mind, by pas- 
sing the ‘plates where they happened. The 
celebrated Hunter’s Leap,* and the bloody bat- 
tle of Kenhawa, were not forgotten./ - 

The afternoon of the next day ‘brought us to 
the beautiful city of Cincinneti, whieh; in the 
course of thirty years, has risen-from a village of 
soldiers’ huts to a-town,—giving promise of fu- 
ture splendor, eqtial to any onthe sea-board. © —~ 
Some years afte? thé period , at which Ihave 
dated my visit to Cincinnati, business talled me 
to New Orleans. On board of the steam boat, 
on which I had embarked, at Louisville, I reeog- 
nized,in the person of the pilot, one of those 
men, who had formerly been a patroon, or keel 
boat captain. Ientered into conversation with 
him onthe subject of his former associates. 

«« They are scattered in all directions,” said 
he. ‘*A’ few, who had capacity; have become 
pilots of stéam boats. Many have joined the 
trading parties that cross the Rocky’ mountains, 
and afew have settled down as farmers.” 

«« What hds become,”. I asked, ‘of my old ac- 
quaintance, Mike Fink !” : 

“ Mike was killed in a skrimmage,’’ replied 
the pilot. “He had refused several good offers 
on steam boats. He said he could not bear the 
hissing ‘of steam, and he wanted reom to throw 
his pole. He went to the Missouri, and about 
a year since was shooting the tin cup, when he 
had corned too heavy. He elevated too low, 
and shot his companion through the head. A 
friend of the deceased, who was present, suspec- 
ting foul play, shot Mike through the heart, be- 
fore he had time to reload his rifle.’ _~ 

With Mike Fink-expired the spirit of the 
boatmen, 


*A man, by the name of Huling, was hunting on the 
hill above Point Pleasant, when he was discovered by a 
‘|}party-of Indians. They pursued him to a precipice of 

more than sixty feet, over which he sprang and escaped. 
On returning next morning with some neighbors, it was 
discovered, that he jumped over the top wu sugar tree, 
achich grew frour the bottom of the hill. 





HUMAN LIFE. 

See how beneath the moonbeam’s smile, 

Yon litde billow heaves its breast— 
And foains and sparkles for a while, 

And, murmuring then subsides to rest. 
Thus Man, the sport of bliss and care, 
H Rises on Time's eventful sea— 

And, having swell'd a moment there, 











talents were soon developed; and for many 








Sinks into Eternity! Moore. 
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SINGULAR AND MELANUHOLY DELUSION. 


[A writer in the New-England Weekly Review, who is 
_making “ A tour in Connecticut,” ‘communicates the 
following, under date of Wethersfield, Nov. 28:] 


William Beadle, the perpetrator of the hor- 
tid crime, alluded to in my last, was a foreigner. 
He was born in a small village, near the city of 
‘London, in the year 1730, He was small of sta- 
ture,possessed good sense,and ardently attached 
togood society. -His manners were gentleman- 
ly ;-and his disposition friendly and hospitable. 
The features of his countenance exhibited strong 
evidence of decision of character, yet it is said 
that he never looked the person; with wliom: he 
was conversing, in the face; the only circum- 


stance, calculated to render him mysterious andj} 


suspicious. He was an avowed Deist, and ‘fre- 
quently declared ‘his belief that man was a mere 
machine; unaccountable for his actions, and in- 
capable of either virtue er vice. There was 
one peculiar trait in his character, which dis- 
tinguished him from most*men, and which, 
probably was the remote-cause of his unnatural] 
crime. Whatever “he had once adopted, he 
would never abandon, whatever -might be the 
result. In the year 1762 he came to America 
and settled himself for a short time at Stratford 
in Connecticut, and subsequently at Fairfield, 

At the latter place he married-Miss Lydia La- 
throp of Plymouth, Massachusetts, a young la- 
dy of respectable family and possessed of an 
amiable disposition, an engaging personal ad- 
dress,-and an intellect far ahove mediocrity. 
The fruits of this union were a son, and three 
daughters, In 1772, a few years before the 
commencement of the revolutionary war, he re- 
moved to Weathersfield and engaged in mer- 
cantile business, and for about.two years he sus- 
tained the character of a worthy, honest man; 
and a fair dealer. At the commencement of the 
war he took a decided stand in favor of his adop- 
ted country, and during its’ continuance was 
considered a zealous whig. .* 


After the continental paper currency began to 
depreciate, merchants sold their goods at an ad- 
vanced price. Beadle, believing the continen- 
tal money would ultimately be redeemed, form- 
ed the resolution to continue his sales at his for- 
mer prices, and receive the depreciated curren- 
cy in payment. Havirig once adopted this 
course, his principles forbade his deviating 
from it, and at the final failure of that currency, 
he lost most of his property. This loss-of prop- 
erty rendered him gloomy and melancholy. In 
addition to lowness of spirits, he supposed he 
had‘a presentiment of the ruin and poverty of 
his family, and this induced him to form the 
desperate design, which three years afterwards 
he carried into execution. Although a disbe- 
liever in divine revelation, yet he had confused 
and imperfect ideas of a superintending Provi- 
dence. This prompted him to defer the destruc- 
tion of his family, hoping that something in the 
course of providential occurrences, might im- 
prove his circumstances, and brighten his pros- 


— 


however, of great or little importance, tended 





family required him to postpone no longer, and 
urged him to an immediate execution of his de- 

ign. Notwithstanding he rejected the Bible 
asa Divine Revelation, yet he believed in the 
existence of a Supremé Being, and placed the 
\most implicit confidence in dreams, as direct 
communications of his will. He had no doubts 
as to his right: to.destroy the lives of his chil- 
dren, because they were his children and conse- 
quently at his disposa].. But. with regard to his 
right. to take the life of his wife, he had misgiv- 
ings. She being.the child of another person, he 


|| doubted his right, and looked -for direction 


through his favorite medium, a dream. 


This doubt, however, was not removed by his 
own Greams, but bythose of his wife. Mrs. 
Beadle, under the influence of painful appre- 


by the extraordinary and mysterious conduct of 
her husband, was frequently harrassed with sin- 
gular and ‘frightful-dreams. One. night she 
dreamed that she saw her own corpse, and also 
those of her children, in coffins in the street; 
and that after the sun had shone on them for 
a considerable time, they were frozen. ‘The 
dream made g0 powerful an impression on her 
mind, that she could not conceal it from her hus- 
band. 4 communicated it to him, and it 
solved all his queries respecting his right to take 
h@r life, and determined him to a speedy execu- 
tion of his long contemplated and horvid design. 
While all these things were pondering in his 
heart, himself the subject of deep dejection and 
melancholy, and his family in constant terror 
and alarm, he cautiously and studiously eonceal- 
ed the movings of his mind, and attended to his 
ordinary concerns with so much apparent cheer- 
fulness, that his most intimate friends and ac- 
quaintances did not even suspect that he was 
melancholy. 

On the morning of heapinte 11, 1782, he 
arose about two hours before the break of day, 
called up a female servant, who slept in a room 
with his children, informed her that Mrs. Beadie 
had been ill, through the night, gave ber a note 
to the family physician in the neighborhood, and 
directed her to tarry until the physician was 





tready to come with her. 


|charging her very particularly not to awake the 
ichildren. 


At the same time 


‘While the girl was absent at thé 
physicians, he took an axe, struck each of his 
children once, and his wife twice on the head ; 
cut their throats from ear to ear with a carving 
knife ; and then shot himself through the head 
witha pistol. 

The Physician on opening ‘the note, found 
that it announced the horrid purpose of the wri- 
ter, hastened with it tothe Hon. Stéphen Mix 
Mitchell ,late Chief Justice of Connecticut, who 
with others, immediatély repaired to the nouse 
of Beadle, -and found the whole family welter- 
ing in their blood, shed by the hand of the hus- 
band and father. The mangled bodies of the 
wife and children were the folowing day car-! 
ried to the Presbyterian church, where an ap- 
propriate and affecting sermon was delivered by 





pects, and render it unnecessary.’ Every thing 


to confirm him in the belief, that his duty to his! 


hensions and a disturbed imagination, induced|}. 


<== 
assembly. Afier which they were interred jn 
the common burying ground, and in one grave, 
A- stone with the following inscription, points 
the visiter to the sepulchre of this ill-fated fam. 
ily: 
Here lie Interred 
Mes. Lyp1a Beapue, 
Aged 32 years. - 
- Ansell Lathrop, Elizabeth, Lydia, and — 
Mary Beadle, her children. 
The eldest aged 11, the youngest 6 years, 
Who, 
On the morning of the 11th December, 
A. D. 1782, fell by the hands of 
William Beadle. 
An Infariated Man, 
who closed the horrid sacrifice - 
of his wife and children 
with his own destruction. 


The inhabitants: of this peaceful village, 
though distinguishéd for their attachment to 
good order, and the possession of those qualities 
which adorn the ‘christian character and pro- 
mote the pleasures of humane and refined socie- 
ty, were highly incensed at the perpetration of 
this horrid and unnatural crime. Frantic with 
indignation and horror, they took the mangled 
and bloody body of Beadle, placed it ona small 
sled, dragged it to the bank of Connecticut river, 
and there without shroud or coffin, with the 
bloody knife tied-upon it, buried it between high 
and Jow water mark. The spot selected forthe 
interment of the body, belonged to the town of 
Glastenbury, though lying onthe west side of 
the river. The inhabitants of Glastenbury con- 
sidering their soil polluted and themselves in- 
sulted by the tomb of Beadle within their limits, 
insisted on his disinterment. To appease their 
resentment, the select-men ordered the removal 
of the body. Accordingly it was removed se- 
cretely, in the night, by a circuitous and unfre- 
quented route, and again deposited at a consid- 
erable distance from the place of its original sep- 
ulture. A few days after, the grave was discov- 
ered, and another removal took place, in the 
night, to the bank of the river where it remain- 
ed until the following Spring, when it was un- 
covered by the freshet. .The flesh was washed 
from the bones and nothing but the skeleton re- 
mained. The bones were broken in pieces by 
persons who resorted to Wethersfield for the 
purpose of procuring fish, and carried into va- 
rious parts. of Connecticut and the adjoining 
States. 

Beadle left behind several letters addressed to 
different persons of his acquaintance, in which 
he implicitly acknowleged that the decay of his 
property was the cause of his depression of spit- 
its, and the fear of poverty his orly reason for 
the destruction’ of himself and family,. Some 
time previous to the massacre of his family, 4 
gentleman who had long been a particular friend 
of Beadlé, offered to negociate a loan for him, 
sufficient in amount to extricate him from all his 
embarrassments, and enable him to prosecute 
his business to advantage, Pride, however, in- 
duced him to refuse the offer; preferring the de- 
struction of his family to being at all dependant 














the Rev. Dr. Marsh, to a numerous and solemn 


on his fellow men. 
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In the fate of Beadle and his family, we have 
striking and melancholy evidence of the perni- 
cious and dangerous influence‘of infidelity; and 
the hazard of making dreams and visions the di- 
rectories of our conduct in matters of tremen- 
dous magnitude, Had Beadle believed in divine 
revelation and trusted in that superintending 
providence which the Bible unfolds, he could 


with perfect security and cheerfulness have re 


posed upon the Almighty arm, and left all to his 
disposal. Had he possessed a little share of 
Christian fortitude—had he learned. to submit 


with resignation to the allotments of providence 
and imbibed a spirit of humility, instead of mur 


muring and repining, he would have been buoyed 
above the depression and gloom into which 
he sank, and himself and family saved an igno- 


minious and bloody grave.” 


"Although there were nothing in the cireum- 


stances of Beadle which could justify this wan 


ton destruction of his family, yet there were 


circumstances connected with this awful event 
which distinguish it from a case of wilful and de 
liberate murder. 
is essential. Beadle, instead of harboring mal 
ice against his wife and children, idolized them 


He mistook the suggestions of Satan for the 


promptings of conjugal and parental affection 


and destroyed their lives to prevent their being 
overtaken by poverty and disgrace, and not for 
It was 


the gratification of malice or revenge. 


To constitute murder, malice 


would have been far preferable to the vulgar char- 
acteristics of the present age of Benthamism and 
Nullificatiun. Indeed, with his keen interest in 
metaphysical mysteries, and occult studies, he has 
little sympathy with a people who have so far 
adopted Bishop Berkeley’s theory as te denominate 
a ghost atiidea only; and who have no haunted 
hauses, for the simple reason that their Yankee 
thrift does not permit them to accomodate such 
tenants as never pay for their lodging. ie 

This peculiarity in my friend’s character may be 
traced toa single incident in his early history.» I 
have the story before me in his own .words, being 
the substance of a letter which at my request, he 
wrote me on the subject. , There is an interest about 
it—it may be I have overrated it—and if so, the 
reader will know how to excuse my mistaken feel- 
ings, when he reflects that buth the hero and hero- 
ine were my personal frierids. ; 

“It was during « vacation in my college studies,” 
says my friend, “that [ spent a few days at my fath- 
er’s—a substantial Vermont farmer. I was invited 
to attend a small party of my ald school-mates at 
aneighbor’s house. Among the diversions of the 
evening, fortune-telling was introduced ; and I was 
selected as the Oracle. -One afteranother the mem- 
bers of the party passed before me, nd L pronoun- 
ced carelessly and good-naturedly their several 
destinies, At length the prettiest girl in the room— 
the belle of the neighborhood—approiched me, and 
hanghtily enough held out her baad, for onr mode 
of divination wasby Palmistry. ‘There was an ill- 
suppressed titter around the room, inasmuch as I 
bad for some time enjoyed the honor of being a re- 


a 


> 


’ 


’ 


of my fortune-telling was partially forgotten, but 
whenever it did cross my mind, it invariably pro- 
duced a most painful sensation. ~ In truth, actual- 
ly dreaded to hear from home, lest I should learn 
the fulfilment of my prediction. 
“Six months had passed away.. A letter from my 
sister was put into-my hands. It contained the 
usual expressions of affectionate regard—detailed 
the little hictory of family matters—and lwelt play- 
fully upon the gossip. of the neighborhood. I was 
folding it again to lay it aside when my eye fixed 
upon a few lines in postscript on the fourth page. . 
—‘I had almost forgotten to tell you that our poor 
frend Mary has been sick for some time past 
—the Doctor fears of consumption. 

“A chill of horror went shivering through evéry 
vein, The ‘thing which I had greatly feared had’ 
indeed come upon me.’ The terrib'e prediction 
which I had uttered was beginning-to be fulfilled. 
Was Lindeed gifted with an unnatural power?. Had 
I the fearful giftof involuntary prophecy? Had my 
sinful feelings of revenge been made the occasion of 
cursing me with a knowledge of the future? I en- 
deavored to analyze my own feelings—to- look deep 
into my own heart; and learn if some terrible 
change had not been wrought there. I called up to 
my recollection a‘ thousand frightful tales of demo- 
niacs—of men, whose passions had given them over 
to the dreadful workings of an infernal agency.—I 
began to fear myself. I shunned my companions, 
for | imagined that even they might read something 
unholy in my very countenajice, My studies were 
neglected. When I attempted to fix my attention 
upon some favorite classic, the book seemed to swim 





no doubt a melancholy and painful task, but he 
supposed duty required him to perform it.’ In 
this account also we have a striking illustration 
of the artful devices of the Tempter, and the 
sudden transition from skepticism to the com- 


jected sniter of the fair one. I felt mortitied#a 
feeling of resentment crossed me. “I will humble 
her,” thought 1, “if words can do it.” 

“I can see her now, as she stood then hefore me— 
\tall and blooming in the pride and epring-time of 





beneath me, and my thoughts wandered away to her 
whom I verily believed to be the victim of my own 
criminal daring. Evenin my slumbers a pale, light 
form would steal before me—the shadow of former 
health and beauty—bending on mea 


| 








mission of the most horrid crimes. 


Had Satan, in the first place, tempted Beadle 
to destroy himself and his family, he would have 
shuddered at the thought, and rejected the sug-! 


gestion as coming from the Devil. But_he firs 


injected into his mind doubts of the truth of in- 
Having un- 
dermined the foundation on which he stood, and 


spiration, and these he cherished. 


loosened the reins-of moral obligation, he nex 


presented in prospect a vivid picture of poverty 
and disgrace, and urged him to escape from it, 
by taking the lives of his wife and children, and 
then seek a refuge from the penalty of human 
He listened—he 
He perpe- 
trated the horrid crime, and while his name is 
remembered, will furnish an awful example of 


law in the grave of a suicide. 
deliberated—and at last consented. 


the danger of infidelity. 
, Your’s &c. 





THE PREDICTION. 


. Thave a literary friend who is never satisfied with 


sober realities. 
et age. 


He should have belonged to anoth 
He would have enjoyed existence marvel 


lously well in the good old days of giants, distressed 
dames, enchanted castles, and discontented ghosts. 
Even the era of New England witchcraft, when ev- 
ery old lady who had lost herteeth and her money, 
was invested with diabolical-powers, and religious- 


ly believed to 


————“‘Prowl the country far and near, 
Bewitch the children of the peasants, 
» the cows, and lame the deer, 
nd suck the eggs, and kill the pheasants,—” 


\her.beauty—health in ber cheek and lip, and. the 
romance of young thoughts brightening in her eye. 
wes was not an etherial beauty, frail no lovoly— 

|) there was nothing of feebleness in the fine, full dut- 
\\line of a figure, faultless as a statue,—but only re- 
sembling that of Pygmalion when animated and 
warmed and spiritualized. You reeollect De Vin- 
ci’s Herodius. She would have passed for the orig- 
inal picture. I looked upon her hand. She had 





t 


: and richer ones were sparkling in its place. 

“Well, Mr. Wizard,” she said, *who is to be my 
husband ?”? , a 

“The answer burst suddenly—I may almost say 
involuntarily to my lips;. and the sepulchral tone 
in which it was uttered startled even myself. 

“Death!” 

“She started—the color fled from her cheek.- I 
believe the Devil prompted me to go-on. 

“ You will never see another summer,” said I: 

“My revenge was ample: the girl absolutely 
withered under it: She sunk back in her seat and 
||burst into tears. Her companions gathered abont 
her; and with one voice’exclaimed against my con- 
duct. I felt sorry for what I had done. 1 went up to 
her; I spoke to her kindly and soothingly ; | told her 
L had only endeavored to ‘frightenher; and I tried 
to laugh it off—but it was all in vain. -I recollect 
that my very laugh sounded heartless and hollow. 
1 was oppressed with a dim consciousness of having 
drawn upon myself some fearful responsibility. I 
felt at the moment as if some malignant spirit had 
made me the organ of his diabolical suggestions— 
as if like the Delphian Priestess of old, I had spo- 
ken, with a demon’s voice, thoughts which were 
not my own. 

“I returned soon after to my studies. The affair 














” 


cast off my ring——-my own humble gift—brighter. 


look of sorrow 
and awful reproach. ak, : 

“It was a beautiful summer’s eventmg that the 
stage coach bronght me to my fathor’s deor. Ibad 
greatly changed since my parents had seen me, and 
they were extremely shocked at my altered ap- 
pearance... My cheek was thin, and paler than its 
wont. .My features had acquired an unnatural 
sharpness and eagerness. There wasa wildness in 
my eye and an incoherence in my language, which 

they had newer noticed before: In answer to their 
Hearnest aadMender enquiries, 1 murmured some- 
thing about ill health and close application to my 
studies. : 

“Onenquiring for my-sister I was told that she 
had gone over to neighbor W ’s to assist the af- 
flicted family-in making preparatione for the funeral. 
The funeral!—how ibat ward shockéd me!—“Poor 
Mary "’ said my mother,‘*we little thought when you 
frightene: her so jast antamn, that she would really 
~ever live ta see anothersummer. She died yester- 
day, the very last day of Spring. Oh,'Thomas—how 
could you sry what you did to her! She never for- 
gota word of it;- and it is only day before yester- 
day that she told me the whole story—and”— 

“I could hear no more. I started up wildly, and 
telling my mother that I was going after my sister, 
hastened into thestreet. For .a single moment I 
belive reason deserted me, for there was a frightful 
whirling of indistinct images through my brain; 
and I remember how earnestly I fixed my eyes up- 
on the different objects around me,in the mgue 
hope that their locality and old associations might 
recall my mind into some of its natural channels, 
Partially recovered from the first violence of the 
shock, I entered the melancholy mansion, which I 
had hitherto known only as the abode of cheerful- 
ness and health and beauty: All was now hushed 
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and solemn. The very echoes of my footsteps 
seemed like a profane interruption of the silence 
befitting the house of Death. . 

“Your sister is in-here, with the corpse,” said the 
tearful little girl who accompanied me. 

“The sun had been down but a few moments as 1 
entered the apartment. The rich twilight fell in 
through the west window uyona group of mourners. 
The old man sat there in silence with his bible open 
at his side; he looked up at me but did not:speak. 
There was something in the expression of his vacant 
and unrecognizing gaze ‘which told of a mental 
agony too deep to be affected by the operation of 
the outward senses. The mother was sobbing aud-| 
ibly at nis side; andtwo young boys, the brothers) 
of the deceased girl, were weeping in a corver of, 
the room. My sister-was at the bed-side. She 
looked up, and checking an exclamation of joyful 
surprise,pressed my hand in silence,and directed{my 
attention tothebed. Mary. was there—but oh— 
how-changed! Pale—pale—yet véry beautiful she 
lay before me—the indistinct and-melancholy twi- 
light resting upon her unmoving features. There) 
was a blessed composure—a serenity of rest in their 
expression, as if thé hand of an angel had smoothed 
away the traces of human agony. ~ 

“You have asked for this mournful passage of my 
history. Ihave given itat the expense of many 
bitter recollections, and the awakening of a long) 
and dark train of doubts and n.isgivings, You say 
you believe this event has exercised a strong influ- 
ence upon my life ever since its occurrence. I can 
readily conceive that such has been the fact. Cer- 
tainly it has oppressed. me with a painful and ab’- 
ding conviction that some mysterious spiritual 
ageney bas operated upon my mind, and madeit 
the involuntary instrument of its hidden purposes,” 
—Haverhill Iris. 
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- HEBREW LITERATURE. | 

The children of Israel were essentially different 
in manners, customs, and religion from those by 
whom they were surrounded. Boasting their high 
descent from Abraham, and enjoying the special fa- 
vor of- God, they kept themselves a distinct peo- 
ple; and whilst every other nation was enveloped | 
in the clouds of a superstitious worship, and were| 
offering sacrifices to'unknown gods, and bowing be- } 
fore idols, they alone worshipped the true God, the! 
high and holy one, whose presevce fills immensity. | 
During their sojourn in the land of Egypt, they ob-| 
served their own particular customs, and practised | 
that system of religion which had been handed; 
down from their fathers, notwithstanding the idol-! 
atrous and superstitiqus rites perpetually before 
their eyes. The same striking circumstances, al- 
though they sometimes deviated from the faith, 
marked their wanderings in the desert, and after 
their final establishment in the land of promise, 
when they became a prosperous and flourishing 
people under the swayof the princes of the house 
of IsraeJ. Even at the present day the same pecu-: 
liarities in their religious observances, and the same 
attachment'to the religion of their fathers distin- 
guish this extraordinary peuple, in whatever conn- 
‘try their lot has been cast. They are at the same) 
time striking monuments of the verity of propheey, | 
and the living remnants of a once powerful and| 
proeperous people, who enjoyed the special favor! 
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and protection of the Almighty. 


The sacred books are the monuments of, their| 
learning and litetature, their political and military | 
history, their civil polity and their religions creed. 
Considered merely as literary productions, vie! 
works of the poets, the historians.and prophets of 


the Hebrews, stand p inent among the eplen-| 
did remainsof ancient learning which have esca- 
ped the ravages of time, and have been tranmait-| 
tedto our age. They are unequalled in the histo- 
ry of literature for grandeur of style, boldness and: 
energy of expression, and beauty of imagery, and, 
the system of they inculcate is the most) 
sublime ever offered to guide and direct nrankind, | 
until the coming of the ‘“‘ Heaven directed teacher 
of Nazareth.” ; 

The first and most celebrated of the Hebrew wri-| 
ters of whom we have any certain knowledge is| 
Moses, the lawgiver of thé Jews. He has left be-| 
hind hima monument of genius and talent in the| 
Pentateuch, (by which the five books of Moses are | 
usually distinguished,) which was written on differ: 
ent occasions and at different periods. The Book 
of Genesis is supposed by some to have been written | 
whilst he pursued the peaceful occupation of a shep-} 
herd in the land of Midian; by others that it was 
written after the departure of the Israelites from, 





|| Egypt, and the promulgation of the law; by oth-| 


ers,that it was dictated by God himself, during the) 
sojourn of Moses on Mount Sinai; but Anstruc, al 
French writer, in a-work entitled “Conjectures sur! 
les memoires orjgineaux dont il pavorl que Moyse s’est 
servir pour composer la livre de Genese,” supposes! 
that he has’ discovered the traces of no less than! 
twelve ancient books from which not only the book! 
of Genesis, but the earlier chapters of Exodus wefe 
compiled. Which of these opinions be most cor-| 
rect, is not very important for our present purpose, 
to enquire, It is sufficient, that Genesis, and the 
other books composing the Pentateuch, are the} 
acknowledged works of Moses, and by them is his| 
literary reputation tu be estimated. The Book of 
Genezis embraces a period ef twenty three hundred 
and sixty-nine years from the creation of the world, 
and contains the only actount of’that event con-' 
sistent with reason and philosophy—it describes the 
fall of man from his original state of innocence and 
virtue—the subsequent wickedness and corruption 
of the descendants of Adam—the universal deluge, 
when : 


“ye eeeeeeteees The thickened sky 

Like a dark ceiling stood; ....... ” 
and when : 

os sisi de mate Down rushed the rain 


Impetuous, and continued 'till the earth 

No more was seen. .... a 
It descriles the repeopling of the earth; the confu- 
sion of tongues on the plains of Shinar and the dis- 
persion of the human family, and concludes witha 
brief, but interesting, history of the Jews during 
the time of the patriarchs; 

In the Book of Exodus we have an account of 
the oppression of the Israelites under the Kings of 
Egypt, of their departure from the “house of bond-| 
age” and their journeyiogs in the wiiderness,the de- 
tails of whichare communicated with all the digni- 
ty of history. The deliverance of the Israelites from} 
the host of Pharaoh inspired Moses to,ofier thanks 
to God in one of the most sublime-songs or hymns, 
ever acdressed to the throne of the Eternal. We 











will give it here in the version of a venerable friend, | 
who has made the Hebrew Scriptures the study. of| 
a great portion of a long and useful hife—indeed its 
insertion is the main objeet of this article. 


The Eternal is my strength and my song; 
And he hath become my salvation; 
This is my Ahuighty God, he shall be my refuge; 
The Aleiw of my fathers;-and he shall be exalted— 
The clrariots of Pharaoh and his armies 
He hath tambled into the sea; 
Hie choice officers hath he sunk into the needy sea, 
The deep hath covered them; 








They descended into the wide spread waters as a! 
stone. 


Thy right hand, O Jehovah! is glorious in strenoth. 
Thy right hanid,O Jehovah! hath crushed the fee." 
In thre greatness of thy exultation . 
Thou hast demolish'd thy oppressor; 
Thou sentest forth thy wrath; 
They were consumed as stubble— 
By the breath of thy nostrils 
The waters were beaped up; 
They stood asaheap: , ; 
The deep was condensed in the heart of the sea 
The enemy said, *1-will pursue, i wiil overtake I 
. will divide the spoil, ; . 
+1 will satisfy my desires, I will draw my sword 
They shaH be the possession of my hands.” 5 
Thou did’st blow with thy wind 
And the waters overwhelmed them; 
. They sunk as bead in the mighty waters. 
Whois like unto thee, Jehovah! among the mighty; 
Who is like unto thee, beautiful in holiness, 1 
Awful in glory, working wonders? 
In this thy mercy thou Teadest the people 
Whom thou hast redeemed ; 5 
In thy strength thou hast guided them ~ 
To thy hely habitation. 
The. people shall hear, and violently shake; 
Anguish shall seize the inhabitants of Palestine; 
The chieftians of Edom shall be confounded; 
Trembling shall seize the mighty-ones of Moab: 
The inhabitants of Canaan shall melt away; 
Terror and palpitation shall fall upon theu— 
By thy great arm they became inactive 
Like unto astone; | 
Until thy people passed over, O Jehovah! 
‘ Until thy people passed over, 
Whom thou hast bought. 
Thou hast brought them in and planted them, 
Ip the mountains of ‘their inheritance, 
A place prepared for thy dwelling, O Jehovah! 
The sanctuary established by the hand of ny Lord: 
Jehovah shall reign forever and ever. 


If Moses had never wrilten any thing else, this 
hymn would alone have been sufficient to have es- 
tablished his reputation. But he occupies a high 
rank as a historian and a law-giver, and every line 
that he hus written bears the impress of an uncom. 
mon mind. In addition to the Pentateuch, the au 
thorship of the book of Job has been ascribed to 
him—a book which yields to none in the sacred 
volume for grand and suhlime conceptions, and 
which abounds in the most pure and exalted pre- 
cepts of morality. He is also said to have writ- 
ten several other works, not now extant, from which 
Pythagoras and Plato are supposed to have drawn 
a great part of the doctrines they taught in the 
schoolsof Crotona and Athens. This opinion pro- 
bably originated with the philosephers of the Alex- 
andrian school who were anxious to gain credit for 
the system they taught, which was a mixture of the 
Jewish and Christian philosophy with that of the 
philosophers of Greece.—Louisville Herald. 





DESCRIPTION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


In person Sir Walter Scott was nearly six feet 
high, well formed, strongly Knit, and compactly 
built;.his arms weré fong and sinewy ; his looks 
stately and commanding, and his face as he related 
an heroic story, flushed up as acrystal cup, when 
one fills it with wine. His eyes were deep seated 


under his somewhxt shaggy brows; their culour was — 


a blueish grey ; they Jaughed more than his lips did 
at a humorous story; his tower-like head, and thin 
white hair, marked him out amongst a thousand; 


|| while any one might swear to his voice again who 


heard it once, for it had both a touch of the lisp and 
the burr, yet, as the minstrel said of Douglass, “it 
became him wonder well,” and gave a softness toa 


sorrowful story; indeed, I imagined that lie kept va 
the burr part of the tone for matters of a facetous 


or humorous kind, and brought out the lisp part in 
those of tenderness or woe. When I add that, ina 
meeting of a hundred men, his hat was sure to be 
the least, and would fit no one’s head but his own, 


‘have said all that I have to say about bis appear 





\Lance.—.4llan Cunningham. 
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ECONOMY OF TIME. 


Much has been said and written by great men, regard- 

ing the proper division of Time. Some, who have left 
monuments for pusterity to venerate, were in the habit 
of devoting ten hours out of the twenty-four to study, 
six to sleep, and the remainder to agreeable and health- 
ful recreations. Others, whose division of time differed 
considerably from this, have left works that will be re- 
membered equally as long, and as much admired by pos- 
terity. Allan Cunningham, who has said many inter- 
resting things of the great author of Waverly since his 
death; speaks thus of Sir Walter’s habits as an author:— 
“He told me that he was an early riser; I have™ since 
learned, that his usual hour of beginning to write was 
seven o'clock inthe morning; that he continued it, sa- 
ving the brief hour of breakfast, till one, and sometimes 
two o'clock; then shaved, dressed, and went to the hills 
with his favorite dogs; two tall, rough, strong hounds, 
‘fit to pulldown a stag; and, after some hours’ exercise, 
returned to see such friends as chance or invitation 
brought to hisduor. By this mode of economizing time» 
he marched fast on witha romance. As he was always| 
inspired alike when in health, he had no occasion to 
wait for the descent of the muse, but dashed away at 
the rate of sixteen pages of print daily. He wrote free- 
ly and without premeditation ; and his corrections were, 
beyond all example, few. When he wrote fastest he 
wrote best, because his heart was in trim. Though the 
most accomplished author of his day, yet he had none of 
the airs of authorship; and, when he came forth from 
his study, he laid asidethe poet’s mantle and put on the 
dress of the country gentleman who knew the world, 
and loved to practise courtesy and indulge in hospi- 
tality.” 

We think that inclination would be a better guide in 
this matter, than any other; especially where a person's 
entire time is at his free disposal. By this we mean— 
thata man should take to his study when he feels con- 
templative, take to his bed whén he feels dull, and when 
he feels a degree of lassitude, and is not disposed to do 
either of these, as is frequently the case, let him seek the 
company of spirited and sensible women. He will soon 
feel buoyant of spirit again; and every spring of his sys- 
tem will resume its elasticity, and be in fine order-for 
vigbrous effort. The idea of laying off a certain portion 
of one’s time for study, and another certain portion for 
something else, as a gardener would lay off one acre of 
growl for potatoes, and another for cabbagés, strikes us 
as being absurd and finical. We do not believe that 
knowledge can be forced into ‘the head, any more than 
common sense cau be forced out of it. Aman, when he 


feels the inclination—when he thirsts and hungers for concefned, I am sensible of the compliment conveyed 


knowledge, will learn more in one hour, than he will in 


ten when he feels-weariness and weakness, or even a 


slight indisposition for mental exertion, and yet contin- expression of thanks. I am more desirous of diréoting 
ues and forces himself to study, in order to employ the||your a(tention to one whom it will more delight you to 


different divisions of his time as they are systematically 





Johnsons; and we know more that we have only his 
word for this. He may have casually made the observa- 
tion to the effect, that he'believed men of talent could 
write equally weH at all times. This opinion once ad- 
vanced, it is well known with what obstinacy he would 
have maitained it. And what better or stronger argu- 
fment could he have produced, than that some of the 
brightest sparks of his own intellect wére emitted at 
times when it was labor for him to write at all. » 
Great abilities require food and relaxation, in érder 


to keep up the-blaze; and even if fuel be added in suffi- 
cient quantities, the blaze will not always be equally 

large or equally bright: for the simple reason, that some 
kinds of fuel will make more smoke than others, and 

less fire—the same as some kinds of reading will be- 
cloud a man's intellect, whilst other kinds will brighten 

if, and put his wits into most admirable motion. From 

all which, we conclude, that a man should never sit 

down 4o study with the determination of continumg for 

six, or eight, or ten hours, whether the disposition re- 

mained with him that’ long or not; but should, as soon 

as the disposition gave way, give way also—and strike 

out into something else, that would be most likely to re- 

new the desire and the thirst. Never employ the mind, 

till it be jaded and cloyed; for surely uothing can soon- 

er rénder it unfit for great exertions; but so soon as it is 
tired of one thing, give it food, by directing it upon 
anothef, and then resume again what had previously 

claimed its attention. By this means, it may always be 
kept buoyant and in fine trim. It is an easy thing, with 
plenty of good fuel, to keep a cheerful and blazing fire; 
but to do'this, you must add a stick or two whenever it 
wants it—and not suffer it toburn and burn till it gets 
very low; for if you do, you will find it a much more 
difficult matter to build it up again to its former ca- 
pacity. 

We are warned by our compositor, to cut our medita- 
tions short here, unless we intend to crowd other mat- 
ters of equal or greater interest out of “Our Parlour.” 
We have-no disposition to do this; and eball therefore 
Hconclude by observing, that for ourown part we mean to 
pursue the course laid down in this homily; and we 
promise to give,our readers the result, twenty or thirty 
years hence, should we be spared, when a sufficient 
length of time will have elapsed to test the experiment. 





COMPLIMENT TO MRS. HENTZ. 


At the.recent Dinner given in New York to the cele- 
brated Dramatist John Howard Payne, Dr. Byrd, author 
of the Gladiator, Ooralissa, &c.,'0n being “toasted,” 
spoke of the authoress of De Lara, and Lamorah, in 
the following terms—Slighter commendation from ‘such 
a source would he high praise: — 


Mr. President and Gentlemen:—As far as [ am myself 
by the toast of the excellent and respected Vice Presi- 


dent; but-[ do not rise to repay his kindness, and the 
tgood nature of the gentlemen present, by an obtrusive 


onor. ¥ou havealready shown—and, in the occasion 
which Ifas called you together this evening, have most 


laid off. So likewise when he undertakes to communi- 
catehis knowledge to others. If an author feela disin- 
clination to write, and yet persist in doing so, though he 
be agiant in intellect, be will oftener than otherwise ap- 
pear a very dwarf. This is the reason why there is such 
an inequality in tbe writings of some ‘authors. Their 
best productions were written when the mantle was 
upon them—their worst, when it had fallen off, and they 
should have been reinvigorating their capacities with re- 
freshing slumber. We know that Dr. Johnson professed 
to have written some of the best papers of the Rambler,at 
times when he felt less disposed to write than to do any 










worthily shown—with what spirit you can encourage 
those individuals who devote themselves to the estab- 
lishment of the American Drama; and to that spirit I 

al, while demanding at your hands honor for a fair 
and most gifted devotee. Whatever doubts, Mr. Presi- 
dent,’T'in commor with other croaking-personages may 
have had of the carly seccexs of this branch of our lit- 
erature, have been dispelled by a visitation and ¢o-oper- 
ation almest angelic—I have seen among our ranks, 
volunteering for the good, though difficult cause, a'wo- 
ynan; and her appearance has seemed to me like the ri- 
sing of the star which is to govern and to beautify our 
destinies. If the cause be, worthy the devotion ‘of a 


while he greets her with a warm and generous welcome, 
will not anticipate the earliest triumph to her cause? 
Mr. President and Gentlemen—I beg leave to propose 
to you the health of Mrs. Caroline LeeHentz, of Cincin- 
nati, authoress of De Lara. The women of America 
have the, best hearts in the world; Mrs. Hentz isan in- 
stance that God has endowed them with heads worthy 
of their hearts. 





’ Al Bumper.—The Payne festival, at New York, lined 
the pockets of the talented and successful Dramatist, 


to keep them from-dwindling—as great firesrequire fuel, with about five thousand dollars. As old Fred. Hender- 


son would say, 4* this is what I call comfortable.” 
Thé reception of Mr. Irving and Mr. Payne, on their 


|return to their native country, will-form a proud-era in 


the History of American Literatyre. - Such demonstra- 
tions of regard, are the best evidence which can be ad- 
duced, that Americans appreciate the talents of their 
countrynien, ; ; 


« Gifts.”--The holidays being just at hand, fathers and 
brothers and fovers have various kind offices to perform 
towards daughters and sisters and “‘sweet-hearts.”” On the 
counter of Hubbard & Edmands, Pearl street, may be 
found a variety of beautiful Souvenirs—fit offerings to 
the “Angels of the world.” Amongst them are Acker- 
man’s London “Forget-Me-Not,”the PhiJadelphia ‘Pearl.’ 
the Boston “Token,” the London “Juvenile Forget-Me- 
Not,” and “Friendship’s Offering.” 

On the same counter may be found “Contarina Flem- 
ing,” by the author of “Vivian Grey” and the “Young 
Duke,” and “Tales of the-Glauber Spa,” by a variety of 
American writers. : 





Mechanics’  Institute—The lecture this. evening will 
be by Doctor Drake, in continuation of his course, 
commenced on Saturday evening last, on Anatomy and 
Physiology. ‘The first lecture was well attended, by the 
talent and beauty of the city. 

Weare glad tosee that the objects of this Institution 
are beginning to be appreciated as they deserve. The 
lectures are generally able, and on interesting and use- 
ful subjects. Young gentlemen and ladies particularly, 
will find it to their advantage to attend; and old ones 
may do so, without a waste of time- ‘ : 

At the annual election for officers, the following gen- 
tlemen were chosen:—J.°P. Foote, President; C. 
Fletcher, Vice-president; J.-Laughlin, Secretary; C. 
Dare, Treasurer; C. Wilder, J. Bonsall, G. Muscroft, 
J. Locke, G. Graham, J. L. Talbott, E. Hinman, Pi S. 
Symmes, B. Drake, A. McGrew, and D. T. Disney, Di- 
rectors. 








Items. —The Deaf and Dumb Asylum .of Ohio, con- 
tains thirty-one pupils, seventeen of whom are entirely 
supported out of the funds of the Jnstitutior. 

There are, in the Unitei. States, according to the Amer- 
ican Almanac for 1933, sixty Literary Colleges, twenty- 
one Theological Seminaries, eighteen Medical and eight 
Law schools. P 

“Sayings and Doirgs at the Tremont House, in 1832,” 
is the title of a work announced as forthcoming from the 
Boston press. 

Theodore Dwight Fsq. of New York, is about to pub- 
lish the History of the celebrated Hartford Convention. 
Mr. D. officiated as Secretary of that body. 

The New York American, in noticing the “Legends of 
the West,” says Mr. Hall igone of the most truly char- 
acteristic American writers of the day. ; 

The Cholera has quite disappeared fronr New Orleans,. 
and has broken out at Mobile. 

—— 





twoman, what man will not approve it? And if that wo- 
man, along with the and tenderness, the timi 
hopes and delicate ent of’ her sex, bring to her 





thing else; we know also, that all authors are not Dr. 


task the fortitude and confidence of our own, what nian, 
> 





MARRIED—On Thursday evening, Dec. 6, by the 
Rev. James Gallaher, Charles.G. Shane,M. Pe to Miss. 
Hannah F. Mulford, all of this city. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 
One hundred years have gone down to the 
tomb of buried nations since the eventful period 
we this day commemorate. One hundred years! 


_what changes have been wrought within that 


period. Haw many-blots have been seen upon 
the sunny page of human life—how many stains 
of woe and strife, and war—how many thrones 
have crumbled, and kings laid aside their 
crowns! Within that time the chart of freedom 
has been unrolled, and its burning letters of gol- 
den light have illumined even the> dungean’s 
depths—the tyrants have quaked within their 


dragon teeth—and the soil will yet yield a har- 
vest of glory.—Rev. T. Fisk’s Oration on the 
Centennial birth-day of Washington. 





Currovs Auvromaton.—The following was 
made by M. Camus for the amusement of Louis 
XIV. when a child. It consisted .of a smal) 
coach, which was drawn by two horses, and 
which contained the figure of a lady within, 
witha footman and page behind. When this 
machine was placed at the extremity of a table 
of the proper size, the coachman smacked his 
whip, and the horses instantly set off, moving 
their legs in a natural manner, and drawing the 
coach after them. When the coach reached the 
opposite edge of the table, it turned sharply at 
‘a right angie, and proceeded along the adjacent 


a 





palaces, and the pillars of despotism have trem- 
bled like an aspen leaf. Thanksgiving to God ! 
His spirit has moved upon the dark and unspar- 
ing waters.—He has heard the cfies of those 
in bondage, and the arm of the oppressor has 
become feeble as a little child. 

The genius of universal emancipation, like 
mercy’s meek angel, has been abroad, with un- 
furled pinions: she paused upon the Alps, cov- 
ered with eternal snow, and the land of the 
mountain avalache and the foaming cataract 
heard a voice that would awake the dead: she 
has visited the sunny skies and verdant plains 
of Italy, the vine-clad hills of France, the Inqui- 
sition of Spain, and the Isles of Greece: she 
has spoken the startling watchword, onward— 
on, for liberty and glory: the earthquake, slum- 
bering in her mighty caverns, hears the echo, 
and awakes with trembling, shuddering and 
fear. From the deepest caves of Europe, there 
comés a voice that earth must hear to its remo- 
test verge—let tyrrany hear the words of doom, 
that her days of plunder and blood are number- 
ed--that the people are bursting the fetters of 
oppression, as if they were flaxen bands—that 


as well might the bruised reed attempt to check} 


the rush of the whirlwind, as the palsied arm of 
despotism attempt to stay the mighty host that 
wills to be free. 

One hundred years! Within that time a new 
world has been born, and Iras uprisen to matu- 
rity, with the strength of a giant in the un- 
scathed greatness of his glory. The great 
God who giveth might to man to hurl the op- 
pressor from his “high estate,’’ has broken our 
yoke of bondage and opened our prison doors. 
The starry -banner—proud emblem of hope to 
the world—still waves its streaming folds over 
**the land of the free and the home of the 
brave.”” Within that time, infant freedom in 
Poland, has been drowned in blood.. The vul- 
ture fangs of power now rend her vitals—the 
chariot wheels. of oppression have passed over 
her bravest sons—the ploughshare of despotism 
has upturned her holiest things—her white 
eagle’s pinions are dripping wet with her chil- 
dren’s blood—a giant’s foot has fallen upon her 
bosom—a horde of savage barbarians haye-been 
poured upon her beautiful villas—the Cossack’s 
scream and Tartar’s yell are heard in halls that 
have rung with shouts of freedom. But they.have 
not died in vain upom their country’s battle- 
fields—The blood thus-poured upon thé Vistu- 
la’s banks’ shall yetcry from the ground—the 
seed soWn in tempests, battles, and in tears, is 





edge. .As soon as it arrived opposite the place 
where the king sat, it stopped; the page de- 
scended, and opened the coach door; the lady 
alighted, and with a courtesy, presented a pe- 
tition which. she held in her hand to the king. 
After waiting some time, she again courtesied 
and re-entered the carriage. ‘The page clo- 
sed the door, and having resumed his place be- 
hind, the coachman whipped his horses, and 
drove up. The footman who had previously 
alighted, ran after the carriage, and jumped up 
behind into his former place. Not content 
with imitating the movements of animals, the 
mechanical genius of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries ventured to perform. by 
wheels and pinions the functions of vitality. 
We are informed by M. Lobat, that General De- 
gennes, a French officer who defended the colo- 
ny of St. Christopher against the English for- 
ces, constructed a peacock which could walk 
about as if alive, pick up grains of corn from the 
ground, digest them as if they had been submit- 
ted to the action of the stomach, and afterwards 
discharge them in an altered form. Degennes 
is said to have invented various machines of 
great use in navigation and gunnery, and to 
have constructed clocks without weights or 
springs.—Brewster’s Lelters on Natural Magic. 





Woman.—Weare informed in the book of Genésis, 
that our common mother Eve was formed from one 
of the ribs of Adam, and hence the vulgar opinion 
which has at times prevailed, that one rib is want- 
ing in all his male descendants. Some commenta- 
tors have said, that the Hebrew word, which in the 
common version of the Bible is translated ‘rib’ 
should be translated“tongue,”thusslyly insinuating, 
that woman in consequence of being formed from 
part of the tongue of Adam,has a greater propensity 
for talking than man, which hy the bye, is a vile 
slander, for men love to talk, and love to hear 
themselves talk, as well as women, which may be 
plainly proven by attending-our legislative assem- 
blies and our public meetings. But the most singu- 
jar notion we have yet met with, is that of a Jew- 
ish Rabbin, as contained in the “Dictionaire Infer- 
nale,” a book made up of rare and curious items, 
which is as follows: “God having taken a rib from 
the side of Adam for the purpose of forming wo- 
man, and having deposited it by his side, a mische- 
vious monkey snatched it up and runoff with it; 
an angel pursued bim and seized him by the tail 
but the tail coming off, the monkey escaped with 
the rib, and in consequence of the Jos’, woman was 
made from the tail of the monkey.” Absurd and 
ladicrous as this story is, it is equalled in absurdity 
by the opinion held bya Iate French philosopher, 
that man was originally a fish, and by a subsequent 
transformation received his preseut erect form, and 
was endowed with the powers of reason. —Louis- 
ville Herald. 
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tion price of this paper is—One Dollar and Twenty-five 
Cents per year, if payment be made in advance, or with- 
in two months from the time of subscribing—One Dol- 
lar and Fifty Cents within six months—or, One Dollar 
and Seventy-five Cents within the year. An addition 
of 12 1-2 cents will be made to city subscribers who re- 
ceive their, papers by the carrier. When payments 
not made until” after the expiration of the year subscri- 
bed for, and the publishers are compelled to enforce col- 
lectiens, Two Dilars willinvariably be demanded. 

But as advqnce payment is equally to the interest of 
subscriber and publisher, it is in all cases solicited.— 
Any subscriber at a distance, where there may be no 
agent, who, within the time prescribed for advance pay- 
ment, forwards One Dollar to the publishers, (postage 
paid,) will be credited with that amount, [the remainder 
to stand against him,] and marked as having paid in ad- 
vance. 


‘ . : , die 
(CPA failure to notify the Publishers of a wish to 
continue at the expiration of the time subscribed a. 
will be considered a new engagement. No paper Ww! 





be discontinued untilarrears be paid, only at the po- 
tion of the publishers. 
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